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ABSTRACT 

This is the second in a series of four booklets 
describing the Child Development Associate (CDA) Project at the 
California State College in Pennsylvania, one of the 13 original CDA 
pilot programs. The focus of this booklet is on the problem solving 
approach used in the project. Topics discussed include: (1) the 
necessity for change in behavior required by competency-based 
education programs and prevalent barriers to competency; (2) the 
accountability for change in teacher performance; (3) the need for 
individualization in training; (4). the effects of training on the 
trainer and trainee; (5) problem solving cycle illustrative of the 
process of behavior change; and (6) strategies for change (value 
.clarif icatioBf self affirmation, educational encounters, and goal 
achievement through objectives) • (SB) 
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THE NECESSITY FOR CHANGE 



Competency-based training (CBT) sets some unique requirements for a 
learner. It requires that a learner demonstrate through behavior the 
possession of specified -skills anc knowledge. It is not enough for the 
learner to be able to verbalize about certain concepts or pass a test .on 
certain discrete skills. The learner in a CBT program must integrate skills 
and knowledge into a consistent pattern of competent behavior while 
perfornr.ir»a a job function. 

BL'cause of its emphasis on performance, CBT defines learning as a 
change in behavior. Such a (definition of Uiarning is not without its 
problems. People often gain new understanding of concepts or increase 
certain discrete skills without achieving a long-term change in their 
on-the-job behavior. Experience in all areas of life has taught us that 
people do not change patterns of behavior easily. B-.it in CBT ir ran not be 
assumed that any learning has occurred unless a consis-ent change in 
behavior is in evidence. 

Peopie seem to resist change. Preschool directors and traineVs can often 
be heard lamenting the persistence of inappropriate teaching behaviors in 
spite of extensive training efforts. Tor example, a preschool teacher in a 
competency-b;ised training prograrn returned to the use of "pattern 
artwork" in her classroom after having provided her children with a variety 
of art media as/equired for her training.V/hen asked about this regression, 
the teacher replied, "Oh, but I already have proven I am competent in 
providing art activities for young children." Such experiences are all too 
frequent. 

Dc^-people resist change out of inherent laziness or obstinacy? Such is 
often assumed by trainers. I do not believe that this attitude is common 
among teachers. Most are eager to affect those changes in their teaching 
behavior that would result in a better education for the children in their 
care. However, the adult learner is often blocked from appropriate change 
by a host of barriers. Many times trainer and trair.ee alike are insensitive to 
the presence and effect of these barriers and thus do not deal with them 
adequately. Tho result is that the inappropriate behaviors persist. 

The California State College CDA Project has identified what it 
considers to be six of the~ most prevalent barriers to competence facing 
preschool teachers. They are briefly outlined below. 



BARRIER 1. LACK OF KNOVJLEDGE AND SKILLS 

Preschool teachers nead a thorough understar^ding of the theory 
underlying early childhood education practices. For it is the theory which 
provides a rationale for choices among the alternative behaviors available 
to the preschool teacher. In addition, however, the aduit learner needs 
assistance in making the bridge between theory and practice. At this'point 
specific skills logicallv required by a theory must be practiced. 
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STYLE 

* I have found that many adult learners are blocked from competent 
behavior because they have no clear image of the teacher they want to be. 
They value so many things for themselves, their classroom and children 
but havp not prioritized and organized their values into^ philosophy of 
teachir.^. Before teaching competence can be achieved the learner must 
have a clear vision of self and her/his roTS as teacher. S/he must understand 
the unique set of strengths and weaknesses, talents, values and personality 
traits s/he brings to the teaching situation. New theories and viewpoints 
must be tested for consistency with one's teaching philosophy and 
congruence with one's unique teaching style. 



BARRIER 4. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 

Cnce a learner has a clear vision of the competent teacher s/he wants to 
be and has the knowledge, skills, and clear values that lead to appropriate 
decisions s/he can hardly be prevented from reaching the destination of 
competent teaching. However, s/he will most likely encounter some 
practical difficulties along the wa^ in living out a philosophy. There are 
financial problems to deal with, there are physical environments that pose 
problems; there are administrators or other teachers with conflicting values 
and needs; there ar,3 personal problems which interfere with progress. 
Unless the solving of these practical problems is seen as a legitimate part of 
the training curriculum, the opportunity to demonstrate competent 
leaching might be obliterated. 



^ BARRIER 5. INSECURITY ^ ' 

There is one barrier which can virtually kill progress at any step, and 
that is insecurity. It takes a risk to change and grow as a person. Such 
growth means making oneself vulnerable to possible failure. New patterns 
of behavior are uncomfortable; the old feel all too comfortable. A person 
will only experience the kind of dramatic permanent growth we are 
seeking when s/he is secure eriough to be open to change. 



BARRIERS. LACK OF COMMITMENT 

Growth and change require great commitments of time and energy on 
the part of the-learner. There are times in everyone's life when because of 
other life needs and pressures, one cannot make these kinds of 
commitments to professional development. A wise trainer will provide the 
flexibility to slow down efforts toward change at such a time. However, 
CDA training is not the place for individuals who are basically unwilling to 
make a commitment to work hard for their own achievement of 
competence. 
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Ccrnpeterffcy-based training' is not ftr everybody. It Is for those who 
have the courage and ability to assume responsibility for their own-lives. It 
is assumed by CBT thai a learner may be held accountable for her/his 
behavior. The learner's behavior thus-becomes the focus of all assessment 
and training. It doesn't matter as much what the preschool teacher knows 
about art for young children as vv^iat is happening in her/his classroom 
behavior regarding art experiefice';. The learner is not only held account- 
able for performance, but a'so is given primary responsibility for 
eliminating those barriers which block the demonstration of competent 
job per ?ormance 

There are few styles of training which give so much responsibility to the 
learner tor personal growth. Instead, many training programs appear to 
vi^» V th'j learner as the helpless victim of a tug of war. On one side are 
forcv':; ri'3training the le^jrner from chanp". on the other side a'e forces 
pudii-.q learner toward change. The p* -dieted outcome is obvious: the 
stronger r.eam wins. 

This model of the learner as lielpless victim has some serious faults. We 
have all seen trainers or administrators who disregard the adult learner's 
responsibility for changes in behavior and solutions to problems. They 
enter the tug of war as a force pulling the learner toward change. Such 
tactics seldom succeed in affecting more than a short-term change, if that. 
Prfessuring an individual to change through cricicism, rewards and 
punishment, orders, policy changes or threats usually has disappointing 
results. 

Why don't these strategies work in ach.ieving positive growth changes? I 
believt? it is because these authority "power" forces den*y *one.of man's 
most treasured possessions, freedom. Whc^ther or not s/he chooses wisely, 
each person cherishes the freedom to make choices about her/his own 
behavior and life. Tne- learner does not see her/himself as the helpless 
victim of a tug of war. Indeed when s/he feels her/himself to be treated as 
such, s/he reacts and shows strength. Ofteri the more an authority tries to 
force a change, the more the learner sets up coping mechanisms that 
further impede change. Such mechanisms may take strong form in 
resentment, rebellion, resistance, and d(?f:Gnce. Or they may take more 
subtle form* in lying, hiding feelings, blaming others, excuse-making, or 
bossing others in turn. More submissive learners might comptyT apple 
polish, withdraw, or simply drop out. All of these responses block positive 
growth changes that lead to more competent jolf performance. 

Many trainers and administrators would object to such authoritarian 
ways - of dealing with learners. They see themselves as supportive 
facilitators of learning. But they too must be careful of how they are 
viewing the learner. If they see the learner as needing too much support 
and help, they may unwittingly encourage the myth that learners are 
helpless victims of a tug of war. Although avoiding authoritarian demands, 
'they may rely heavily on advice-giving, suggestions, and excuse-making for 
incompetence. Out of a desire to be sympathetic and supportive, the 
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You may^at this point' protest that others often seek a trainer's advice 
a;;^d may want to be told what to do. I, too, have often experienced the 
pFeasure of having others seek my advice and apparently welcome my 
solutions to tJieir problems with competent job performance. But ' have 
found \n many cases there was very littlfe commitment to the solutions I 
suggested. Why? Because the lea'ner is net a helpless victim just waiting 
for the "right" answer. S/he is-free to choose and often chooses to ignore 
advice. The learner often becomes confused by conflicting pieces of advice 
given while seeking help fronn ve.rious^ources. Or s/he nnc.y feel that the 
particular situation is not really understood, so although the solution 
might work for someone else, it v^'ouldn't for her/him. 1 liave seen much 
evidence to^ support the notion th f if a suggestion or solution cornes from 
an outside source^ the learner seldom adopts it. 

On one particular occasion I had explained to a group of educators the 
problem-solving philosophy of the California State College CDA Program. 
One educator spoke out critically against the principle of learners assuming 
the responsibility for changing toward more competent behavior. She 
prot33ted that training programs have neither the time nor the money to 
allow the luxury of trainees solving their own teaching/learning problems. 

Later this same woman was involved with me in a conferenc mi which 
she wasrseeking he'p with a real problem that was preventing her best job 
functioning. Although she had earlier advised me to "tell" my trainees 
how to solve their teaching problems she consistently rejected every 
solution I suggested to her for the solving of her problem. This did not 
surprise me at all. Usually people are not sold orj a solution to their own 
problem unless they have had a large part in designing that solution. 

Let us look at an exampU. An aide comes to a trainer with the 
complaint that the head teacher is discriminating against her. The trainer is 
anxious that the aide get the support she needs and experience good staff 
relations, but the problem in staff relations clearly belongs to the aide not 
the trainer. The aide is not a helpless victim of circumstances, rath-er an 
involved party in a situation preventing utmost competent job perform- 
ance. Therefore, it is an inappropriate (but all too frequent) response for 
the trainer to say, "Let me handle this. I'll talk to the head teacher 
immediately." The trainer in taking on this problem as her/his responsi- 
bility will have denied the aide an opportunity to make the decisions and 
compromises that lead individuals to become matjre, responsible, compe- 
tent human beings. 

There are some passive people who will encourage the trainer or 
supervisor to solve problems for' her/him. Such a person typically disovvns 
responsibility for her/hio actions o; problems. S/he convinces her/himself, 
that circumstances are to ulame c that the problem really isn't that big or 
that it is someone else's responsibility. There is some research to support 
the notion that the passive person who wants another to assume 
responsibilities^for her.^hirn is most harmed by such an action. When 
someone else picks up one's load uf responsibilities for her/him, the 
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One of -the corners^ton'es of all ^-^mpetency-based training efforts, and 
certainly of the CDA effort, is in> . 'tjalization. The assumption is that a 
training plan for an individual shouiu ,. atch her/his particular job role and 
current profile of competency, 

A common way that competency-based training programs approach the 
goal of ind"vidualization is to first identify through assessment those 
competencies in which a person is weak. For examole, a weakness in 
parent involv'^^ment competencies might be identified. Typically, a 
candidate is then directed through a predetermined set of experiences and 
resources dealing directly with the topic parent involvemefi;, after which 
the competency is reassessed. Usually every trainee within the program 
who is working on parent involvement competencies is given the same type 
pf experiences and resources with which to deal, * 

' An alternative approach. to individualization, however, 'is the California 
State^Qollege CDA prx)bIem-solving model. In this approach, a weakness in 
an area of competenejy is viewed as a problem resulting from one or more 
of the many possible barriers rto competence. JUq trainee is involved In a 
problem-solving cycle. From this, a training plan designed to eliminate 
that which prevents the individual from demonstrating thri competency. 
The following example illustrates how problem-solving guarantees the 
individualization of training/ 

After arr^injtial assessment of the original ten CDA Ji'rainees in the, 
California State jHollege project, it was determined that several were weak 
in the area of parent involvefment. However, through the-problem-solving. 
cycle, it became apparent that in only one case was a lack of knowledge" 
abQU"5 parent,' involvement the barrier- to competency.* This trainee; a 
private day care operator, had'neither the mandate nor the training ^o deal 
with involving parents in her program. Therefore, she needed to do a great 
deal of background feaciing* in. parent invc'*'fttr>9nt a'nd needed to discover 
Ways to begin to involve pal-^hts in' the life of her . 

Anot^her trainee, a public school kindergarten teacher, likewise had no 
parent involvement in her classroom at the ti^e^of entry into the CDA 
project. However, she had been successful for many years in having parents 
involved in her summer Head Start' P/ocjrams. The thing that^as 
preventing her from b^ing able to' demoi^'stVate her competency was not 
lack of skills and knowledge. Rather,^ the public schdol system employing 
her had never ^ had a parent involvthient component> Thjxrefore, her 
bcginningfv. train iiig plan called for ^he 'developme^t of skills in bringir'g 
about change within an .insti*tutionai,-;,structure. The teacher prepared a 
well-documented letter of request that won her the opportunity to 
experimentally involve parents in her classrobm. She now has succeeded/in 
establishing not only a parent volunte'er program in her' classroom but 
thi oughout the entire school. Had she been assigned a predetermined set 
of readings and experiences, shevyould have j^een highly frustrated and her'- 
problem stilt wouldn't have been solved. 

•■ • . 12 • , V 
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component was resuiiing irom poor organuaiiun wmnn ner dyenuy. 
Several pe(3ple had input into the parent involvement process, but each 

♦ waji unclear as to her/his particular role. As a result, nothing was getting 
done. Notices tc^ meetings were sent late; parent program;; were disorgan- 
ized; and home visits were erratic. Therefore, the'first step taken was to 
compile a list of all the tasks inherent in a parent involvement component. 
Then the; entire staff was involved in 'a task analysis' in which they 
determined who had approval and operational responsibilities for each 

■ task. From this the group designed cleap job roles for each person involved. 
Although this o:ganizational problem was eliminated, there were still other 
barriers to deal with before competence could be demonstrated. These 
barriers formed the basis of a continuing training plan. 

This problem-solving -approach has led the California State College 
Project to gain an appreciation for the inr.portance of the inter-relatedness 
of competencies. In some cases, poor administrative skills can adversely 
affedr a person's^ ability to demonstrate many othej competencies. 
Therefore, the administrative competencies must- be dealt with first In 
other approaches, these admini: trative difficulties might never be dea>t 
with at all, and therefore, an individual's barrier to demonstrating the 
related competency might never' be removed. 

It should be clear from the above description of this problem-solving 
approach that each of the three teachers in theXalifornia CDA Project 

• working on parent involvement cibmpetencies had a unique training, plan 
with a unique set of experiences and list o'f resources. Onfy when such is 
the ca^B can training truly bs called individualized. 
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IT a iraming euort is not navmg signmcarn. eiiecib ujjuh muse wuiMny 
with the enrolled trainee, it is probably not having significant effects on 
the trainee either. No one can grow in isolation. VVlien an individual makes 
significant changes in behavior, others react. It is important to foresee this 
phenomena and plan for it, so the reactions of ethers will be supportive. 

Let us return to the three trainees from tne previous section who werd 
developing competence in parent involvement. The private day care 
operator in' order to begin to more closely involve parents in her program 
wisely discussed this step with the board of directors and her staff before 
taking any action. She involved board and staff members in the planning 
and implementing of an open house for parents as a beginning step. From 
the first, those who would be affected: board, staff, children, and 
particularly parents, were involved in the planning toward increased parent 
involvement. 

The kindergarten teacher likewise took the reactions of others into 
consideration. Her very first written request for parents in the classroom 
was sent to everyone concerned: the school principal, the elementary 
supervisor, the superintendent of schools, and the school board. Later 
everyone was kept informed of progress through reports, invitations to the 
classroom, and a slide show that was developed. The community was kept 
' informed through articles in local newspapers. The fact that a school-wide 
volunteer program was later coordinated by this teacher indicates her 
success in involving other staff. Through involvement of the PTA, for the 
first' time the school library was used to full potential, staffed with parent 
volunteers. Much of the success that this teacher met in developing an 
outstanding parent volunteer program was due to her understanding thaX^^ 
everyone who is affected by a change should be involved in creating that 
change. 

Had the third teacher in our <jxample, who had organization problems, 
handed everyone on the staff and parent council a job description, she 
would likely have met with failure. People tend to resist imposed changes. 
However, because they helped to create their job descriptions, they felt 
some commitment to them. , ■ 

A first step with every trainee in the California State College pilot was a 
meeting with the CDA coordinator, the:trainee, the field site supervisor, 
and the trainee's administrator to come to agreement and understanding of 
the requirements and guarantees of the training experience. I believe it is 
because of this initial and on-going contract with administrators that the 
program administrators have been so supportive and cooperative with this 
pilot training effort. 

A second step in each trainee's experience with the f)ilot should be a 
joint meeting uf the CDA staff representative, the trainee, and 'the center 
staff working in the trainee's center. Such meetings should be frequent. If 
not, there will be times when otlicr <itaff are threateneti by changes in the 
trainee. An explanation or involvement of other staff in changes could 
lessen the likelihood of ^Uch problems. Change is not easy. It' can be 
threatening. But when people are prepared for and involved in change, it 
can bf) an excitinq growth experience Uj\ everyone. 



changes occurring in the trainee's bePiavior. 
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The probl':»m solving cycle is the process used by the California State 
College COA Project to bring about lasting changes toward more 
competent performance in the job of child care. The process is viewed as a 
cycle becau^■i': of '^s ..or^tintjous nature. 




owning 




evaluating 



exploring 



implementing 



defining 





selecting 



considering 
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Owning 



Owning the problem .:;e?.^':= t^o'. rrv . -nrner recog- 
nizes he has a oroblor:^ u^o f'ad - ?o asciume 
pnmary respon'?ib:!irv ^ar iolvii.j ih-. :>rotic'f(}, 



Exploring 



Defining 



Considering 



Selecting 



Implementing 



Evaluating 



Fvp'orinn the piObiea; m^-o'^s j'^ T.^>^■e beyop.: '.m 
initio; piesefiraticf ji " p:^;b»c^'v to reai:.'' a thor- 
ough u ■ Irrf ♦?indinr. ■/ ail ^'."0 'o s -nd o .. s of the 
problem situation a< it ^^ft^Jts ^h.. lod'"- 

Defining the problem means to concretize thr prol:- 
lem accurately and in such a way that something can 
be done about it. This leads to defining the goal 
which is a positive restatement of the problem. 

Considering courses of action involves a search for 
alternative objectives and strategies to effectively 
meet the goal. Also considered are values, strengths, 
assets, and styles of learning. 

Selection of objectives and strategies is based on their 
appropriateness for the individual and for the achieve- 
ment of the goal. 

'Implementing is putting into action the selected 
objectives and strategies. 

Evaluating is determining the effects and ramifica- 
tions of the completed objectives on the accomplish- 
ment of the goal. 



As a more detailed discussion is offered of each step, some attention 
will be given to the role of the trainer or field site facilitator who is helping 
a trainee through a problem-solving process. 
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In training supervisors in a problem^solving process, I have often 
witnessed the frustration of supervisors vyho are trying to correct 
situatioHb* that trainees do not view as a problem. Their efforts are almo:t 
alw'sys to no avail. A person must recognize that he has a problem beiore 
anvthiiig else can be accomplished. In the California State College Model, 
we use educational encounters to challenge individuals to rethink their 
assumptior.s and behaviors. Perhaps from such an encounter a person may^ 
recognize that s/he has 3 problem. In any case, the problem-solvir.g cycle 
does not begin unless the trainee recognizes there is a problem. 

Many times trainees are v;illing to say they have a problem but are 
quick to blame someone else for the situation. Because they see the 
problem as caused by someone else, they feel there is nothing they can do 
about it. 

In the "owning" stage of the problem-solving cycle the trainee must be 
able to make four statements: 

1. I have a problem. . 

2. The problem is significant and deserves attention. 

3. I believe the problem is solvable. 

4. I arn ready to assume personal responsibility for trying to solve it. 

in .order to help a trainee to the point of owning the problem, the 
trainer must consistently set expectations of self-r*esponsibiIity for the 
learner while providing support to the learner. 

Example: A trainer observes a very structured art activity which, 
frustrates the three year olds who are participating. In conversation with 
Evelyne, the trainee, the trainer learns that Evelyne also recognized that 
the activity failed to meet the children's needs. The two agreed th^'t the 
problem was significant enough to w^rant attention since most art 
activities provided by Evelyne were of this nature and had similar results. 
After initially blaming the chijdren for being too young to do anything 
right, Evelyne agreed that it was her responsibility to deal with the 
problem. 

Exploring 

In the exploring stage of the problem-solving cycle, the trainer is 
attempting to help the trainee toward as clear an understanding as possible 
of what barriers and what assets are at work in a problem situation. /^Iso 
the trainer wants to better understand how the trainee views her/himself a* 
a person. 

It is the job of the trainer at this^exploring stage to interact in a way 
that will enhance an understanding of the other person's frame of 
reference. The trainer does it in many ways such as: accepting ideas and 
feelings of the trainee, asking clarifying questions, attending to body 
language, resisting distractions and when'appropriate, giving information. 
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stage is far down the line. Premature solutions can waste much time and 
energy, thus leading to discouragcmerit. Other critical errors for the trainer 
to avoid are: making judgmental statements, setting expectations, giving 
direftions or emphatic agreement, denying or rejecting the trainee's 
feelings, a;id responding on the basis of "intuition" or "experience" rather 
than on the basis of what the trainee has overtly stated. 

After a while, the trainer will begin to be able to identify themes or 
essentials in the conversation. Likewise, the trainer will start to understand 
what the person has been saying about her/himself. The trainer will 
identify consistencies and 'inconsistencies in what the trainee has been 
saying. At this point it is appropriate for the trainer to make nummary 
statements which will enable the trainee to gain more understanding of 
self. 

- Example: After discussing with E\ielyne the reaction of the three year 
olds to the planned art activities, the following summary statements were 
made: "The three year olds cannot deal with the structure of the art 
activities, planned because the activities are not developmentally appro- 
priate. However, they do respond to activities that allow for free 
exploration and sensory stimulation. Such art activities tend to be messy. 
You are uncomfortable with messy activities, Eveiyne, because things get 
too confusing for you. You don't know how to avoid this confusion." 



Defining ^ 

After much exploration of the situation, a clear statement of the 
problem is helpful. Defining the problem focuses the attention of the 
trainee on the rnosi important aspects of the problem situation so that 
s/he may get a handle on what is often a very complex situation. We have 
found it helpful to define problems in terms of barriers to competence. 
The most fri..^iient barriers defined have been: 

1. lack of knowledge and skills 

2. unclear or conflicting values and goals 

3. lack of a teaching philosophy and teaching style 

4. practical problems 

5. insecurity 

6. lack of commitment 

Once-the problem is stated to everyone's satisfaction, the goal is ea5;y to 
write. It is merely a positive restatement of the problem. 

Example: Statement of the problem - "You are insecure with messy 
art activities, Eveiyne, because they cause confusion. You do not have the 
knowledge and skills necessary to set up, implement and clean up such an 
activity without a great deal cf confusion." 
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Considermg 

At this point it is appropriate to consider courses of action that will 
help the trainee reach the goal. Disciission centers around vakjeSy^trenQths. 
assets, styles of learning, and preferences which make each learner unique. 
(See sections on value clarification and self affirmation.) All possible 
means for achieving the goal are considered. Both the trainer and the 
trainee may make suggestions, as well as other staff members who might 
be involved in the center. No workable course i;hould be excluded from 
consideration. It may prove to be the most creative and effective 
alternative. Also more than one course of action may be required to meet 
the goal. Brainstorming and similar techniques may be utilized tr> generate 
alternatives. 



Selecting , ' 

Beginning objectives are now selected that appear to be appropriate for 
the individual and for the achievement of the goal. 

The trainee should have a large part in their selection. Occasionally, the 
trainer may be strongly at variance with the selection of the objectives and 
strategies made by the trainee. I recommend followir^g the suggestions of 
the trainee to- reinforce the concept that the learner has primary 
responsibility for solving teachinq/learning problems. If these fail to meet 
the goal, other strategies may be adopted. 

The objectives that are written are specific behavioral statemenls for 
achieving the goal. The behaviors dealt with must be observable and 
assessable. They narrow the goal sufficiently so that progress towards the 
goaLirfechieved In logical, manageable steps. 

Example: Two beginning objectives written for Evelyne were: 
. 1. Evelyne will observe three teachers of three year olds setting up 
messy art activities, carrying them out, and cleaning them up. She 
will record her observations. 

2. Evelyne will read in thiee sources dealing with children's art and 
outline how these authors suggest the handling of mecsy art 
activities. 



Implementing 

This, is the part of the orocess that is most up to the trainee. If the 
trainee has been a vvilling and active participant in the problem-solving 
process thus far, s/he will most likely make the time and energy 
commitment required to implement the plan. It may be requested of the 
trainer, however, to assist in making available whatever resources are 
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Evaluating 

Once the implementation stage has been completed and documented, 
the trainer and trainee again meet to ask some basic questions. The first 
question is whether the objectives have been achieved? If so, then has the 
achievement of these particular objectives led to the achievement of the 
overall goal? Many times a series of objectives develocfed over a long period 
of time are required to accomplish the overall goal. / 

Once it is determined that a goal has been |fchieved, it is a helpful 
procedure to have the trainee write a rationalf^ fcfr long-term maintenance 
of tha newly acquired behavior. The maintenance of the behavior should 
then be subject to periodic evaluation. 

Example: At the evaluation meeting, it was deterk inea that Evelyne 
did achieve the stated objectives but not tlie overall goal. Other objectives 
were then written which would requi'-e Evelyne to consolidate her 
learnings into an organizational plan of her own which she would then 
practice and refine. 

■ The problem-solving process described above may appear to be too 
time-consuming to be practical. However, it has one overriding argument 
in its favor: it succeeds in bringing about sustained significant changes 
toward more competent jcb performance. Faster, more "efficient" 
training methods can rarely boast the same. The problem-solving cycle as a 
process for change beccfmes more economical in the end. 



THE STRATEGIES FOR CHANGE 

Positive, purposeful, enthusiastic, proud, growing are all words which 
well describe tne participants of the CDA Project at California State 
, College. They are best characterized as people who know where they are 
going professionally and have developed some successful styles of getting 
there. 

M one is unsure of his destination, ho will likely never reach it. 
Therefore, the first question a person involved in a competency-based 
training program must ask her/himself is, "Where am I going profes- 
sionally?" This question does not so much mean, "What will be my 
ultimate professional achievement?" as it means, "What are my immediate 
and long-term goals?"; "What is my operating philosophy?"; "What skills 
must I develop?"; "What are my values?"; "Who am I now and who do I 
want to become?" The answers to these questions, once clarified, will 
determine one's destination in a competency-bused training program. 

But just as important as a clear destination are some successful styles of 
traveling toward that destination i.e.. some strategies for change. The 
California CDA Project has stressed four strategies for change toward 
competence. Ihey are illustrated in the followir^g chart and diagram. 
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STRATEGIES 
FOR 
CHANGE 





Educational 



Goal Achievement 



Encounters. 




Through Objectives 


Training Strategy 


Variables 


Goals 


1. Value Clarification 


. position 


effecting change 


and Advocation 


theoretical basis 


testing ideas 


"What you believe" 


rationale 


communicating 




clear St unclear values 


commitment ^ 




philosophy 


productivity 






responsibility 






consistency 


2. Self Affirmation 


strengths 


positive self concept 


"What you are" 


achieved competencies 


self-direction 




established values 


confidence 




interests 


self respect 




stage of development 


preservation of 






uniqueness 






personal teaching 




••> 


style 



3. Educational 
Encounters 
"What you can be' 



new avenues 
new interests 
alternative values 
other models 



open-mindedness 
awareness 
respect for other 

opinions 
consciousness raising 
reevaluation of own 

assumptions 
creativity 
interdependence 



4, Goal Achievement 
Through Objectives 
"What you are 
doing" 



weaknesses 

incompetencies 

areas of strong interest 
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eliminating bjirriers 
to competence 

meeting individual 
goals & objectives 
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many types ot competency-Dased teacner training programs in tne naiion 
today. All competency-based training programs have several characteristics 
and issues in common. One of these is their common dependence upon 
clearly stated educational values as a prerequisite to success. 

In order to have a competency-based training situation, one must have a 
stated set of competencies toward which to train. Obviously, unending 
lists of competencies could be generated by teacher trainers. Out of all the 
possible competencies, it very quickly becomes necessary for those 
involved in a training program to write and/or select those competencies 
which they value in a teacher. Those competencies valued in a teacher are 
closely related to the philosophical characteristics the -training program 
values in an educational process. Likewise, values of education philos- 
ophy are directly derived from the characteristics of the developing human 
being that are valued. For example, if one highly values human beings 
who can get along and cooperate well socially, the educational philosophy 
would reflect an emphasis on social development. In turn, a teacher who 
could competently entourage this kind of development in her/his students 
would be highly valued. On the other hand, if an educator highly valued an 
fndependent human being s/he might deemphasize social interaction in the 
philosophy and thus valuij a teacher with quite different competencies 
than the teacher in the first example. Trainers need to deal with values. 

Likewise, teacher trainees must themselves deal with values. Trainees 
are often confused and uncertain on some very basic issues. They do not 
have a clear picture of the learners and human beings they would like their 
children to become,: nor the teachers and human beings they would like 
to become. Many are attracted to first one educational theory and then 
another. They seem to value so many things for their children^and 
themselves anr ■?co:ne frustrated when they cannot accomplish every- 
thing. Ot -. j.'s .^'^f^/.-i LC be doing a random walk through their teaching days, 
with o; r' af>t o. activities seemingly totally unrelated to other classroom 
experie'-rws. 

Such a : jcher is like a person who having some cai peritry skills decides 
'to build C'\i\in home. He gathers information on house construction and 
immediately begins to build. But licking a clear vision of the house that 
would suit l:^;s needs ard failina to clarify what lie perscnaiiy values in a 
house, the corvjtruution is piecenr\eal and in the una highly unsatisfactory. 

It seems to be absolutely vital for any training effort which has 
competent performance as its goal to engage its trainees in a process of 
clarifying, choosing, organizing and then advocating values. The answering 
of three questions will greatly assist teachers and trainers to^ clarify their 
values and gain a clear vision to teach. 

1 . What kind of human beings do 1 want my children to become? What 
do I value as important goals for the children I teach? 
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3. What do I value .in the teacher I want to become? ..What 
competencies must I gain to be that teacher? • 

• 

The answers to these three questions must be very closely jnter-related 
and consistent to give a clear vision to teach. Because of a recognition of 
the difference a clear vision to teach can make on competent teacher 
performance, all of the CDA trainees in the California State College 
Project have spent considerable time clarifying their values. The following 
account relates the experience of one trainee, llene Reed, with this 
process. 

"About one year ago an entirely new approach lo teacher training was 
made available to me. As one of ten candidates in the California State 
College- Pilot CDA Project, I became involved in a competency-based 
education program. 1 knew that my professional growth had been stymied 
by the limited number of available opportunities for short-term, training 
open to me. 1 knew also that 1 was not ready to continue my education in 
a formal master's degree program. Coming from a traditional educational 
background, though, 1 had difficulty in perceiving how an individualized 
approach could work in teacher training. I soon came to understand that 
individualization can be universal, and not limited preschoolers. 

"At our first meeting the CDA Project Coordinator helped each 
candidate to begin to organize her/his ideas about child development, and 
to prioritize them. As i began to work through this process 1 realized that 
in my two years a classroom teacher I had neglected tc take the time to 
assess my- owri development. I had fallen into patterns o* teacher behavior 
which violated my beliefs concerning what is 'good' for children. 

"The CDA Coordinator suggested that 1 begin to evaluate, my 
assumptions about children and how they grow and to determine whether 
or not I was operating in accordance with my beliefs. I had studied 
theories of Early Childhood Education in the course of my college career. 
However, I had never really bothered to figure out what worked best for 
me, and therefore had no easily identifiable philosophy of my own. I spent 
many long hours working through what 1 value in preschool education. 
Yet, the more difficult task was to limit my choices to what I could 
demonstrate in my own classroom. Not only did I have to make these 
choices, but had to be able to defend them. Some of my assumptions have 
changed since I originally clarified them, but the process of valuing allows 
for continuous reevaluation and change. As 1 have gained more experience, 
knowledge and confidence through my CDA training it becomes increas- 
ingly easier for me to act upon what 1 believe is good for cfiildren and to 
demonstrate my philosophy 100"(> of the time." 

24 
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Any training program is always in grave danger of giving totarattention 
to deficits and forgetting accomplishments. This is particularly true of 
diagnostic approaches like competency-based teacher ^ training efforts 
which focus constantly on attainment of competencies not yet being 
demonstrated. A constant focus on weaknesses, incompetence^, and 
undesirable or unclear values can have a very destructive effect upon the 
success of a training program and on the trainees themselves. 

•Teachers, like the children they teach, flourish upon receiving recogni 
tion for the competencies they've already achieved, the positive values 
they've already established, and the interests and abilities they already 
possess. By giving recognition where it is due. a trainer validates and 
affirms his trainee's worth. But a higher goal is to lead the trainee to the 
place where s/he affirms her/his own worth by taking pleasure in - 
accomplishments and progress and giving recognition to her /himself. 

A training experience can often lead to self depreciation and thus 
discouragement and low motivation because the trainee becomes so aware 
of weaknesses. Often s/he sees models of competence far beyond the image 
of her/himself. Trainees need to receive feedback on how they arc doing 
for their stage of development and helped to realize that they, too, like the 
children they teach, progress through stages of development in their 
professional competency. 

- .There are many ways to build into a training program the missing 
essential self validation. The most obvious is with praise, i.e. specific, 
selected, verbal recognition. Praise can lose its meaning when it is not 
specific and selective. People tend to appreciate most being praised for an 
accomplishment or ability they va'uc highly and strive toward. Selective 
praise means for thft trainer getting to know hei/his trainee and the values . 
and goals each holds. 

Another'factor related to self affirmation is the expectations for success 
•• iet by the trainer. If the trainer expects the trainee to put forth her/his 
best efforts, to value self, to succeed, it is likely all this will come to be. 
Assigning positive rather than negative motives to the trainee's actions also 
indicates the trainer's expectations are high for that trainee. Unfortu- 
• Potely, many trainers blame a trainee for failing to do something in the 
manner the trainer wishes, rather than assuming the trainee's actions are 
due to lack of knowledge or skill in alternative behaviors. Assuming the 
best, expecting the best, usually leads to getting the best. • 

Another strategy that enhances self afiirmation is taking into account 
the type of training and area of curriculum that a trainee values. You, as 
the trainer, might feel that a trainee ''needs" some work on a particular 
competency. But if the trainee does not value that work, her/his 
motivation is low. People need to be given recognition for the priorities 
they value. ... 

There are many rewards when self affirmation is included as a training 
strategy. Trainees will develop more positive self concepts which Will result 
in more self-direct. un. confidence and motivation to press on topevj goals. 
W'**' this kind of trainee, no training effort can fail. 




Most of the day-to-day training, in the California State Co^^iege CDA 
Project is directed toward eliminating barriers to competence by working 
toward a series of Individually specified objectives. However, not all types 
of learning are facilitated by specification of goals and objectives. [VJash 
writes that a "period of free play With materials, tools, concepts, ideas, or 
whatever, seema^ to be an essential preliminary to the creative use of them. 
It also seems to be necessary that this play take place in a low-risk, 
low-threat atmosphere withou:t regard for goals and objectives. Otherwise 
the subsequent ideas or outcomes adhere too closely to convention and 
precedent and fail to break neVvf ground/''' 

The California State College CDA Project decided to organize almost all 
of the project's group meetings as educationaPencounters. Theref^e, 
raj;her than specifying behavioral objectives for group meetings, individuals 
were encouraged to interpret and integrate the encounters unicjuely, 
depending on their own expectations, needs and stage of development. 

The overalf^purpose of the educational encounters was to broaden 
horizons %nd challenge participants into new modes of thinking and 
perhaps acting. Alternative values, assumptions, and professional 
approach^*? were explored. The educational encounters appeared to lead to 
an evaluation of alternative assumptions and values, a respect for others 
opinions, and a more open-minded attitude toward new and sometimes 
conflicting points of view. There appeared to be ii-ncreased awareness and 
creativity in thinking. 

Many of the educational encounters held Dy the project have ^gaged 
groups of peer learners in the sharing of apprehensions, goals, problems 
and discoveries. Many CDA participants used the educational encounters 
to advocate values they had clarified for therriselvos. Other educational 
encounters provided simulations or other exploratioh/discovery opportuni- 
ties to help the participants, define alternatives open to them. Other events 
considered by us to be educational encounters were attendance at 
professional meetings and conferences, visits to training and child care 
programs, and informal bull sessions with those in the profession of child 
care. 

It was largely through educational encounters such as those described 
above that the CDA Coordinator and the field site facilitators together 
entered the process of articulating the philosophy of the'California State 
CDA Project that is reported in this booklet. 



Nash, Paul, A Humanistic Approach to Performance Bj -fd Teacher Education: 
Washington, D.C.: Annerican Association of Colleges for T jjcher Education, 1973, 
p. 7. 
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Goal achievement through objectives is a strategy for change used by 
the California State College CDA Program which builds upon a probiem- 
solving process. For.it is only after a teaching/learning problem has been 
carefully explored and defined is it then possible to state the goals a 
learner is striving to meet. In fact, a goal can be viewed as the positive 
restateniont of the problem. For example, when the problem is, "No one 
on the staff is clear about her/his owo job expectations", the goal will be, 
"Everyone on the staff will be clear about her/his own job expectations". 
To the extent .that tho problem-solving process has been ^ skillfully 
conducted, the goal derived will be meaningful to the learner. 

Once a trainer and trainee decide on an appropriate goal, then their job 
is to write some initial objectives which will enable the trainee to begin to 
reach the goal. When -aplJropriate, the trainee shares these objectives with 
anyone who would be affected by the objectives. Based on the feedback of 
others these objectives cou^d be revised. 

At this point in the process, a group meets to brainstorm on possible 
strategies or approaches to achieve the objectjves. The group may be the 
trainer and trainee but where possible should include others who aro 
affected by the proposed changes. From the many suggested strategies, the 
trainee chooses those s/he would like to implement. 

After impjementation, the trainer and trainee evaluate whether the 
accomplishment of this set of objectives has led to the accomplishment of 
the goal. If not, other objectives are written which would logically build 
on the objectives already completed. This process continues until the goal 
is met and documented. Then other goals are set. 



COMCLUSIOIM 

■ This booklet has outlined the problem-solving approach to competency- 
based education used in the California State College CDA Project. The 
necessity for change in behavior reqi^ired by competency-based education 
programs has been summarized. The accountability for change in teacher 
performance has been clearly assigned to the teacher/learner. A warnrng 
has been offered about the eifects of change so that ways of dealing with 
these effects might be built into the training process. The problem-solving 
cycle has been outlined in seven steps. Incorporated into the problem- 
solving cycle are the strategies for change: value clarification, self 
affirmation, educational encounters, and goal achievement through objec- 
tives. Common barriers to competence which often become the target of 
the problem-solving process have also been outlined. The next booklet 
• clarifies the nature of the training plans. which the problem-solving process 
yields. 
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